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A SMALL BINDING PLANT IN THE BUILDING, PART II, 
ADMINISTRATION 


Dr. G. E. Wire, Worcester, Mass. 


First, let me make one correction, only one, of the first article. On page 32, 
line 9 from the top will be found the word baize, I meant it for bale, and bundle 
is better than bale, a bundle of binder’s boards of different thicknesses, each 
thickness or size in its own bundle. It is not our intention in this article to give 
you any information which can or should be found in books on binding, a list 
of which forms part of the third and concluding part of this series of articles. 
There are some five parts of this Part II. 

First: About yourself. You must know what you want, and know it thor- 
oughly. For one thing, visit and examine as many really first class job binderies 
as possible. This for the outside. Read all the books on job binding to which 
you can have access in the nearest public library. My own collection of works 
on bookbinding and allied subjects numbered over fifty volumes, all of which 
I had read and studied, some of them, two and three times over, and I made a 
study of job binderies in Chicago, New York, Boston, and Worcester, before I 
started our plant. 
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You should find a certain uniformity of plant and methods in all these 
binderies. You will also note many differences both in plant and in methods, 
but don’t let this bother you at all. You should have in your own library some 
books on bookbinding, just as you have bibliographies of law, and also cataloging 
rules. As noted above, I am giving in the third article a short list of works on 
bookbinding, with notes as to how to obtain them. 

Second: About cloths, leathers, and other stock. You will, I think, be 
able to secure sample books from the leading supply houses of cloths and leathers, 
of course sending ample postage in advance, and thanking them on receipt of 
said books. Always say thank you for all gifts, whether solicited, or otherwise. 
DeJong (N.Y.) is probably the largest leather supply house. Bancroft, Holliston, 
and Interlaken mills used to be the great makers of book cloths, but of late others 
have entered the field, notably Dupont. I used and recommend Holliston Co., 
whose factory is in Norwood, Massachusetts. They will inform you of their 
nearest selling depot, and their agents will be only too glad to call on you for 
your trade. W.C.L.L. standard buckram is No. 13 Holliston, and the standard 
cloth in Holliston 13. I also kept on hand small quantities of numbers 16, 18, 
26, 50, 75, 91, 92 buckram for use on a few sets. For a library other than a 
law library there are sundry and various bright colors of. both buckram and 
cloth. Dupont and others are now advertising washable cloths and buckrams. 
Before committing yourself to any of them, obtain samples, and see if they 
stand gilding with ordinary gold, or do they require a special gilding powder, 
or a make-believe gold of some kind. All so-called gilding preparations not 
based on or composed of pure gold are liable to fade, or turn dark. Pure gold 
does not perceptably darken with age. Some of these waterproof cloths require 
special gilding preparations in order to do a good job. Waterproof cloths should 
not bother you much, one or two coats of Barco will render any cloth grease 
or stainproof. 

These works on bookbinding should tell you more about leathers than I 
can do within the limits of this article. Always remember that leather is an or- 
ganic entity, a chemically prepared dead skin and can not last forever. Skins 
differ, not only as cow, goat or sheep, but in the skins themselves. Calf, kid, 
and lamkskins are those of immature animals, and are not so strong as the 
mature skins. You can not match skins as you match dress goods, positively not. 
That is one reason why we use cloths and buckrams. They can be and are 
identically matched as to color. In any dozen of skins, you should find some 
thinner and smaller than others. These of course should be saved, and issued 
only for use on thinner and smaller volumes. It is contrary to good common 
sense to pare down a thick skin. for a small volume, wasting stock and time 
thereby. Remember that the binder himself, unless he has given more time to 
the study of leather than most I have known, does not know leathers. He takes 
the agent’s word for it and lets it go at that. In ordering skins, generally by 
the dozen, you should send a sample, three by six inches approximately, and in- 
sist that all skins should come up to that shade, as near as possible, not in thick- 
ness nor in size, but in color. Other supplies will be found in Part ITI. 


You judge leathers by the feel of them in your hands. They should com- 
bine firmness with flexibility, also a certain softness and strength. Not at all 
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necessary to bite and tear leather in order to judge of it. To harmonize with 
the leather backs and corners, I used gold veined paper, in a few cases a red cloth. 
Do not in any case use a cloth hinge, it does no good, simply adds to the cost. 
Lining paper is a good grade of sulphite. 

Third: The third part is most important, and certainly most uncertain at 
times—the human element. This plant is not supposed to function all the time and 
much depends on the part-time workers. If you can secure the services of a 
finisher and forwarder in one man, you certainly are to be congratulated. 
The best men are the Scandinavians, Swedes or Finns. They are trained in 
their home land to do everything to a book, from folding the sheets to finishing 
it in gilt top and gold edges. Sewing, inlaying, mounting maps, making cases 
for fine bindings, forwarding, finishing, burnishing top and putting on gilt top— 
it is all the same to them. As noted later they are able to stain leathers to 
match sets, calf, goat, sheep, and what not. I would not carry a number of 
colored skins to match sets, I should do as we have done, standardize the colors. 
I have known two Englishmen, both trained as forwarders, not allowed to be- 
come finishers. One of them we did train to rough finishing, sometimes very 
rough. The other was past all training, was more of a book butcher than any- 
thing else. He is the one I refer to in my article on Book Repairing in Library 
Journal, March 1, 1932. Neither of them were as flexible as the Scandinavians. 
The man now employed is Swedish and can do anything necessary about a book. 
Always remember that when a finisher or forwarder says a thing cannot be 
done that he either cannot, or worse still will not attempt to do it. Mind you, 
I am writing about reasonable requests. One member of my library school class 
asked why they could not bind a book all at once, something of a stabbed back 
proposition. At the other end of the line was the librarian of one of our small 
town libraries, who complained to me that their binder could not bind such and 
such a book. I said to her “Let me see the book.” It was fiction, of course, 
poor paper, and had been repaired at the library, and sections sewn on a ma- 
chine at the bindery. In fact, it had been rebound to pieces. I promptly de- 
fended that binder, and told her that he had done all that he could do. He could 
not keep on binding that book indefinitely. That was news to her. So I stopped 
right then and there, and in a few minutes I gave her a short lecture on binding. 
That was twenty years and more ago, before the day of cut-off fiction and 
juvenile backs and of stabbing them first by hand and later by machine. She 
could not see why a book should not be rebound indefinitely. She would not 
think a gown could be made over ad infinitum, but a book was different. 


You must alwavs remember in starting a bindery that you are liable to 
cross the line between library service and commercialism. You note it in your 
dealings with book agents and all sorts of supply men, mechanics, and others. 
As a rule the finisher and forwarders are honorable men and will not steal time 
nor loaf on their job. As a rule they are not, so far as our own experience goes, 
union men. The worst case of time-stealing I have seen was in one library 
where | worked. The book repair man would sit down about 3-30 or 3-45 and 
take out his watch and count the minutes until 4 p.m. when he went off duty. 
Our only case of time-stealing was our first sewing girl, direct from a bindery, 
where she evidently had been checked in and out. She was supposed to keep 
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her time and to turn it in at regular intervals. I soon saw, however, that she 
had taken advantage of us and could not be trusted alone when no one was on 
hand to boss her. One forwarder, who learned finishing at our expense, be- 
came swell-headed and seemed to think he was owner of the plant and pro- 
ceeded to tell me what to do. Of course he had to go. One other forwarder, 
supposed to be well-trained, but with no idea of saving the book, as noted in 
L.J., March 1, 1932, would not follow our special typewritten directions and 
we could not employ him again. These, however, are the exceptions, and on 
the whole our employees have been faithful, loyal, and willing to cooperate with 
us in every way possible. Generally speaking the sewing girl or woman “takes 
down” periodicals and books, and this means pulling the book or periodical to 
pieces, scientifically removing all staples or thread, cleaning glue off the back. 
carefully collating to be sure that all of the text is there, and also all of the in- 
dexes, title-pages, and additions, corrections are present and accounted for. In 
our case, all periodicals and serials are taken down in the library before they 
are sent into the bindery. Further comes the repairing of all torn places, clean- 
ing and pressing if necessary, putting in all hinges and stubs, and mounting 
plates. She also saws the book for sewing and tips on end papers after sewing. 
Sewing is the basis, the foundation, and nothing else will, or can take the place 
of good, honest, faithful work. At this stage of the binding of a book, more 
poor work, more dishonest work, can be covered up than anywhere else. Not 
only that, but good work costs money and takes time, and it is here that the 
cheap, poor, or dishonest binder can, and does scamp his work, to the detriment 
of the honest, faithful binder. We employ a sewing woman part-time when we 
have much work to do. When we are all sewn up, we let her go until next time. 

Forwarder takes the sewn book, trims it, puts lining cloth on its back, cuts 
the boards, laces it into said boards, presses it several times, and leaves it under 
weights for the finisher. The finisher covers the book, letters it, and ornaments 
the back. As a matter of fact when both finisher and forwarder are one per- 
son, it is difficult to tell where one process leaves off and the other one begins. 
These processes are, of course, all fully described in works on bookbinding. 
There are at least twenty of them all told, and in fine bindings probably more. 


Fourth: More about type, and especially about those stamps which we had 
made. Referring to American Type-Founders Company Catalogue, 1928, on 
page 18, will be found series 74, which might well be called Condensed Gothic. 
This is the nearest to our set of types which we used in the W.C.L.L. I chose 
Gothic because it was plain, bold and clear, and no hair-lines—severely simple. 
Remember this was for a law library. A word about the Point System. I 
supposed that it meant a definite measure for the type face itself, instead of 
the old-fashioned Brevier, Minion, Nonpareil, etc cetera. But, I speedily found 
that it related only to the type body, and had naught to do with the size of the 
type itself. Librarians could have done a much better job indeed. A full set 
in facsimile of the four fonts of type used in the library, with a full set of the 
stamps made from these types, the big numbers for the Court reports, and end- 
ing with my cartouche, will be found in Article III of this paper. 

The idea of stamps came to me from the two line stamp, Worcester County 
Law Library, to go on the backs of books at the bottom thereof. This was kept 
at the local library bindery and was retrieved, and subsequently a three-line 
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stamp was cut for the thinner books. Later I had a large stamp cut in Boston, 
‘Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court Briefs and Papers.” This would be all 
right for a hot stamp machine, but for a hand pallet, it had to be cut into three 
lines. On my visit to, the American Type Founders Company, early in April, 
1933, I asked about the Boston firm from which used to come the brass type. 
I was told that the firm had been burned out, the matrices destroyed, and the 
proprietor had died. So I quote you the American Typefounders Co. of Boston, 
New York, Chicago, and other places, and W. O. Hickok Mfg. Co. of Harris- 
burgh, Pa., just as suggestions. I submit the following list for other than law 
libraries, Almanack, American, Annals, Bimonthly, Bulletin, Journal, Monthly, 
Quarterly, Record, Reports, Review, Weekly, Yearbook. This list should cover 
about all the titles you would need. Any local or special items can be cut as you 
wish. This idea is original with me, and I have seen no mention or suggestion 
of it in any book or article on bookbinding. Law of course is a special subject, 
and one can use more of these stamps than in some other libraries. For in- 
stance, Yale Law Journal only requires setup of one word, Yale. Medicine is 
much like law in this respect, Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, only needs 
setup of Boston and “and”. The smallest type, no. 1, is for use on clothbound 
pamphlets, lettered up the back. If too thin for that, they are lettered up the 
side, close to the hinge. In practice the finisher likes to space out his titles, be- 
cause it looks better, and also because the gold bites better into the cloth or 
leather. So watch him and cut your titles as short as possible. One more secret. 
Have titles set up from bottom so you can put the book label under it. These 
four fonts of type have carried the work of the library for years. As noted in 
first article, the sizes of the fonts have been increased to 250 characters, with 
plenty of lines and spaces, not included in the numeration. Don’t let any binder 
scare you into a dozen fonts of type like a job bindery—not necessary and more 
trouble for you. 


Fifth: Here comes a lot of miscellaneous suggestions which did not seem 
to fit under any of the foregoing topics. A few words about the plant— 
pallets—lI find the later figures are nearer $10.00 than $4.00. One will be suf- 
ficient as the finisher can use but one at a time anyway. Steelfaced backing 
boards: the price is given as thirty-five cents a running inch. A ten-inch board 
at that price would cost $3.50 and a pair $7.00. "But I am convinced they can 
be made much cheaper than that. This plant carries two sizes of such boards. 
One set is fifteen inches long by four inches wide, of maple stock, bevelled at 
top, with a plate of steel four inches wide, and three-fourths of an inch thick, 
securely fastened by screws to the surface of the board. In this set to lighten 
the weight the steel has had three-fourths inch holes punched out of it. The 
binder says he prefers this larger set because these holes give a better grip on 
the book. That is another discovery. This does not in any way interfere with 
its strength. The smaller size is ten inches long by four inches wide, and the 
steel is only 1-16 of an inch thick, and does not need any lightening thereof. 
In both cases, the stock is maple. Use no oak stock in any place where it is 
liable to be wet, for it turns dark when wet, and then if any iron comes next to 
it, stains the paper. Wet iron and oak really make a pyro gallic ink, which is 
almost impossible to remove from paper, and stains leather black where you don’t 
want it stained. A galvanized iron pail, damp on the bottom, will make an in- 
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delible ring on an oak table. The pressboards are in two sizes, as follows, 
twenty inches by thirteen inches of three-quarter inch stock with a rabbet in 
each end to prevent warping. The smaller size is seventeen and one-half inches 
by twelve inches and same thickness, and same rabbet. All of maple stock, and 
a dozen of each size at least can be made to your order at any woodworking 
shop. They cost fifty cents apiece then, probably more now. You may need a 
pair of brass bound boards, only need one pair to be obtained of the supply 
house. It is well to patronize the supply house at times, for it is a convenience 
to you, but if you can make, or have made anything, it is money saved. About 
gilding tops. This library has not attempted to do that work. In the later years 
of the binding plant, the two tools necessary, an agate burnisher and a blood- 
stone burnisher were bought, and the finishers can do the rest. The trade secret 
about this is that it is a luxury and you are charged extra for it. Just as a 
man is charged from $50.00 up, for making a dress suit. It really takes no 
more time and is no more fussy job than making a sack suit. But the rule is 
to charge extra, with the idea that the man who wants a dress suit can and 
should pay an overhead. Years ago my good friend at the Newberry Library, 
Mr. John Schonenberger, the master binder, told me in his delightful Swiss 
English, “Doctor, if I put on a gilt top, it will cost five cents, if my boy does it, 
and he can do it just as well as I, it will cost three cents. The ordinary and 
regular charge for a gilt top is ten cents a top.” 


In Article Number III, I am giving a copy of the binding directions of 
W. C. L. L., also copies of the binding slip made for and used there. One of 
these slips is made out in ink for each volume taken into the bindery. Yes, I 
mean just that. Don’t be lazy about that or you will have a mess surely. For 
briefs and papers of the Supreme Judicial Court, small folio size, we used slips 
of waste end paper stock about ten inches high, and rubber stamps for the words. 
Volume, part, and page are filled in by hand. These volumes are always en- 
tered in a binding book, the number put on binding slip, and this record shows 
when they are sewed, when taken into the forwarder or finisher, and when re- 
turned to the library. Nothing is left to guesswork or chance. Lettering is all 
checked and mistakes, if any, have to go back to be corrected. Sewn volumes 
of periodicals and serials are carefully tied up in the original paper wrappers, 
as before sewing, and put back’on the shelves with the set, ready to be forwarded 
and finished, next time the man comes. The finisher or forwarder is trained 
to stop his work when he comes to something he does not understand, and to 
come into the library and find out about it. He does not go ahead and make a 
mess of things. 

Super is an aggravated cheese cloth, or rather mosquito netting, which 
is stiffened by means of glue or size, and is used on the backs for lining. 
The glue or size is put in so it can more easily be used. Binders like it because 
they have always used it, were brought up to use it. Librarians have substituted 
for it canton flannel or other cloth, and in our case we used an unbleached, 
twilled, cotton, direct from the mills in Connecticut. Go to your leading dry 
goods store and see what they can do for you. If satisfactory buy it by the bolt. 
Some Super was left in the bindery by mistake, and I found the forwarder using 
it instead of the regular cloth. I took it out and disposed of all of it. 
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Always remember that when you are buying from a supply house you are 
paying from one to three overheads, at least, and no one knows how many ten 
per cent profits. Of course it is a convenience, and one must pay for convenience. 
If you were to deal direct with all the factories who make these goods, the postage 
itself would be quite an item, let alone the time consumed. So let us be glad of 
these agencies and patronize them when necessary. But when we can make, or 
have made material, at a lower figure, it is our duty to do so. W. H. Kemp 
Gold Two X quality was $7.50 a box of 480 sheets when I first began to buy it. 
Then on account of a gold-beater’s strike it went to $15.00 a box, just double, 
and now has dropped to $13.50 a box. The sewing girl used to have 25 cents an 
hour, now she has 40 cents per hour. Good, honest, plain binding is worth all 
it costs for the class of libraries I am now addressing. I am not writing of ex- 
pensive hand-tooled work. Binding should be an art preservative, not a des- 
structive process. 

When I had charge of the Newberry Library, Medical Department, Chicago, 
Ill., that library suffered a spasm of economy, and as usual, the first attack was 
on the binding. That library then as now, had its own bindery on the fifth floor 
of the building. The prices for binding per volume figured out seemingly high 
although they were in a fireproof building, had no overhead only labor and 
material to pay for. No insurance, no light or heat, no rent to pay for. The 
call came for cheaper binding. A celebrated binding firm in that city bid for 
the work, and a trial order was given them. You may be sure that I was on 
hand when they were returned and I examined them very carefully. They were 
beautifully done on the outside, leather good, and patterns matched perfectly 
as to lettering and finishing. But when we looked inside we soon found the dif- 
ference. Where our sewing was four on, or all along, theirs was two or three 
on, and the volumes were cased in, not laced in. Fortunately this was long be- 
fore the day of cutoff backs, so that important part was saved. The Newberry 
Library did its own binding after this, the lesson was well learned. 

Be careful about leathers when leathers are used. They may look all right 
on the outside, and be a perfect fraud on the inside. A careful and conscientious 
binder will say when asked to match a set, the covering of which he is doubtful, 
“Let me see the inside of the leather.” I have known of cases where a corner has 
been removed in order to be certain about the leather. Of course the said corner was 
as carefully restored as it had been removed. I had in my collection of works 
on library economy, a series of editions of the decimal classification. One of 
them was supposed to be done in Haussmans morocco, and before the Great War, 
that was the best German morocco. But as time went on it proved to be an 
imitation made from cowskin, as it turned red with wear. Morocco made from 
goatskin turns white. -I have been deceived myself by having India sheepskin, 
grained like goatskin, sent on by the agent, when I ordered goatskin, as a repair 
leather. I noted the grain and cited it in my printed annual report as goatskin, 
only to be called down in print by the agent for my mistake, when I had trusted 
him and his firm had sent me an imitation. It is, of course, a good grade of 
India sheep, and being lucellined, is standing up well on the shelves. You may 
have to return a bundle of skins, but be sure that you get what you want. 


The sample backs are quite an institution. Each serial has one, and if size or 
style changes, more than one. The height of the volume is shown by the volume 
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sample, also the width and thickness of volume. If the back be of leather, the 
corners are also of leather, and back is panelled and gilded. At bottom is 
the three-line stamp. On the inside are noted all the details, and the sewing 
girl has a copy of these in her belongings. There is a box for them in the library, 
flat filed, and a card catalogue of them. When the book comes back into the 
bindery for finishing and forwarding, this sample back goes with it. Just as if 
it were going miles away instead of into the next room. Cost is nothing com- 
pared to its usefulness, prevents the set being spotted, and insures a continuity 
of appearance on the shelves. On the backs of our serials we need only, in 
second panel from the top, the title, then a blank panel, then the volume number 
and year, then two blank panels, and the backstamp. The blank panels in be- 
tween the lettering set it off better and allow it to be read more easily. Only 
one font is used, generally number three. Even then I have had hard work to 
keep the finisher from using all four fonts. “It looked pretty,” he said. There 
is some reason for using more than one font in a job bindery when running a 
number of sets, for it keeps one font tied up for some time. A few years ago 
on a library tour we visited a bindery doing only “library work” which meant 
fiction and juveniles. Backs were machine whipstitched and cased into covers, 
backstamped with Dutch gold on a hot press before the book was set in. There 
was but little real binding done in that so-called bindery. In the W.C.L.L. books 
of one hundred pages and over are laced into covers, all under one hundred 
pages are cased in. That library has no pamphlet collection. Anything worth 
preserving, and that means pretty much all, is put into covers. Any material 
not usable in that library is passed on to some other library in Worcester, which 
can use it. Buckram wears out brass type much faster than leather. The stamps 
for Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court Briefs and Papers wore smooth and 
had to be recut. For a volume or so of some of the serials during or following 
the Great War, I directed the use of a smaller font, number two, instead of 
number three type and stamp because the volumes were thinner. Do you know 
that even with our excellent Scandinavian finisher I had quite a time. First, to 
put the idea into his head, and second, to rescue that idea when the volume came 
back to its usual thickness. I am afraid that left to himself he would have per- 
petrated some weird abbreviation, with the danger that it would be continued on 
future volumes. Binding when left to cheap help to direct or to the binder, is 
liable to become messy and to get into ruts. In binding very thin pamphlets I 
evolved what I called “one sewing and case in.” These pamphlets only had a 
few pages, and on the inside of the fold, one-half of a cloth hinge of four gummed 
surfaces was used. This was obtained of Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. Y. On out- 
side of back, a strip of the lining cloth was placed, and one sewing all along 
fastened them firmly together. If no guard was used inside of fold, the sewing 
would rapidly cut out, or through the paper the backing cloth was cased in, and 
the book was lettered up the side next to the fold. I allowed no padding of any 
kind, a waste of good white paper, and of time and labor. One forwarder wanted 
more books in process—a lot of unfinished work around. I asked the reason, Oh, 
“‘so it would look as if we were doing big business.” Needless to say that vagary 
was instantly checked. Usually from fifty to one hundred volumes were taken in 
at one time. Those were worked through fast as possible, consistent with the 
twenty processes and time allowed for drying, pressing and seasoning. Bibles 
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have been printed and bound in twenty-four hours, but this is, of course, an ex- 
ception. Generally about four weeks should be allowed for proper drying, press- 
ing and seasoning. Books have to go in the press at least half a dozen times for 
over night or longer. One day I went into the bindery, as I always did, once 

or twice a day, to see how things were going on, when this same forwarder was 
functioning, and found the sewing girl with her feet on a box. I looked sur- 
prised, and her eyes twinkled. Why this? The forwarder said that concrete 
floors were liable to be damp, and so one might catch cold. I exploded of course, 
and explained that particular concrete floor was two floors above the basement 
and was as dry as a bone. He reasoned that because one basement concrete 
floor was damp all concrete floors were damp. He has been working on a base- 
ment concrete floor for some twenty years now. 


The bench-cutter and glue are handy for making scrap paper into pads. Speak- 
ing about glue reminds me that at the Newberry Library I tried to find out how 
elestic glue was made so that the bindery could make their own instead of buying 
it, as it was rather expensive. A thorough search of cyclopaedias and dictionaries 
availed nothing. The secret is simply adding glycerine to plain glue, about a 
teaspoonful to a quart of glue in the double boiler. Paste is quite an item, used 
to soak the glue off old backs, and really in such a plant as I am describing, used 
more than glue. With paste, if you don’t get your paper where you want it or 
you change your mind, you have a chance to change the paper as well as your 
mind. Not so with hot glue. It is like Omar’s moving finger, once on it sticks, 
that is what it is there for. You make your own paste from rye flour, with a 
little alum added to increase the sticking power. One forwarder, the bookbutcher, 
did not know that paste was made from rye flour. All he knew was that it came 
out of the paste barrel. Make paste in small lots as you need it. It will not keep 
well even with preservative added. Prepared paste used by the paperhangers? 
Yes, we tried that, but it is liable to be gritty and lumpy. Rice flour paste is used 
in mounting and inlaying but is not for consideration now. 

To return to the bench-cutter. Do not let an outsider use it under any cir- 
cumstances, for if he gets into trouble, you will be held responsible. That ‘cutter 
will take off a finger just as freely and unconsciously as it shears down through 
an inch or two of paper. One reason for not using power machinery. In hand 
machinery both hands are busy and no unoccupied hand is liable to happen in the 
way of said machine. One of our sewing girls caught her thumb on the knife and 
received a nasty cut in consequence. An oily stone and small emery wheel are 
useful additions to the plant. Always keep stock ahead of the finisher. It would 
be poor economy to keep a fifty dollar a week workman idle, waiting for stock 
which you should have on hand. Always keep all stock of all kinds on hand, not 
necessarily in the binding room. I always kept a reserve stock of leathers, buck- 
ram, cloths, on hand in the library, but it is not always advisable to have too much 
in sight at one time. The gold is kept in the library safe and is issued to the 
binder, a book at a time, noted on the box so as to know how it is going. You 
should have a piece of pure gum rubber, or a piece of woollen cloth for the fin- 
isher to use in saving suplus gold. Only today three books of gold were sent back 
for such waste. 

You will find in the English books on binding reference to Jaconet. It is not 
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known here by that name. On investigating thoroughly in drygoods stores I found 
that it meant almost any kind of cotton cloth, also of the term muslin. For the 
backing cloth, instead of canton flannel, I substituted an unbleached cotton cloth, 
bought by the bolt direct from the mills. I understand that this is not now ob- 
tainable, but almost any cotton cloth, not too heavy, is far superior to super, to 
which I have already paid my respects. You buy it by the bolt of course for 
mounting maps and photostats. I used Lonsdale, bought by the bolt. Photostats 
now come done on both sides of the paper. The older ones were done only on 
one side of the said paper, so these had to be mounted, back to back, on cloth, and 
that allowed of a hinge of half or three-quarters of an inch for sewing them in 
where they belonged. One more reason for a bindery or your own. One time, 
years ago, I sent out a lot of pamphlets, all with bindery slips, to our finishers, 
who tried to start a shop of his own with a partner. Our binder got the experience 
and his partner got the rest. With the pamphlets I sent down the type fonts, 
cloth and the sewing girl, as my personal representative, and supposed | had im- 
pressed it on that finisher’s mind that he was to follow her directions. Nothing 
doing, he was boss and paid no attention to her. One more lesson learned, and I 
kept binding where I could control it. 

About the red and black bands on law books. One more rule of thumb. This 
was done because the gold lettering would not show up on new sheep. No one 
thought of darkening the sheep. These bands were of skiver, about as thick as 
the paper on which this article was originally written, sheep, cut so thin that there 
is no life or strength left in it. In book manufacture these could be hotstamped, 
and then affixed to back of volume. In job work they were generally affixed to the 
volume and then the title and number hand-gilded on them. Needless to say that 
in both cases these were two needless and expensive processes. These peeled off 
in course of time. Why not stain the red and black bands to match the set, and 
then gild directly on them? This we proceeded to do, and I allow no skiver in 
the binding stock. Uncle Sam was also staining buckram backs in three colors: 
black, green and red. The U. S. Government buckram is light colored, that of 
new sheep, but there is this difference, sheep turns dark and buckram does not. 
| began to stain bands on leather before Uncle Sam stained bands on buckram. 
Edition work can be done more exactly than job work, because generally it is 
done on the case, and the whole back is stained and stamped at one operation. 
Staining is not necessary on the buckram used in W.C.L.L. for it is Holliston 
no. 13, dark enough to set off the gilding, chosen purposely for that very thing. 
For staining I recommend diamond dies. Red and black ink were tried, but re- 
sults were not satisfactory. Cloth work for a century has been stamped, back or 
sides or both. Some art books and gift books, and the long suffering Bible have 
been hot stamped in gold, or in colors, or both. All forwarders and finishers are 
trained on leather work, and much prefer it, and I must confess that nothing looks 
quite so well as a neat job of lettering on good leather. 

It is expensive and unnecessary to keep in stock leathers, morocco especially, 
to match a lot of serial bindings. One more trick I have not seen in print any- 
where. One reason for it is that plain white morocco is almost unknown in the 
binding trade. Ours comes from Benj. N. Moores Sons Co., 95 South Street, 
3oston, Mass. This is a plain white morocco of fine grain, and this can be stained 
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so as to match almost any dark morocco set in any of the primary binding colors. 
I have before me as I write a book originally in one-half black leather, to imitate 
if anything the old-fashioned English straight grained morocco. But this back 
was made from American cowhide and it cracked on the back and went to pieces 
after some years, more from decay than from anything else. This has been re- 
placed by a back of this plain white morocco, stained black, and is standing up 
well after several years. Our Scandinavian binder was the one who helped me 
out. He simply knew it could be done. He was brought up as a binder to stain 
leather to match bindings, the first man I have ever known who could do such a 
thing. If your finisher or forwarder says or thinks it can not be done, just begin 
by training him on scraps of leather until he learns thoroughly. I have seen it 
done and have done it myself. Plain white India sheep can be similarly stained to 
match any color, and is much preferable to roan, or colored calfskin, if you feel 
that you have to use calf or sheep on serial sets, three-quarters binding of course. 
The India hair sheep which I have used for so many years is far superior to any 
ordinary sheepskin, certainly to any calkskin as a binding material. Hair sheep 
is much better than wool sheepskin. American sheepskin is what you will al- 
ways have handed to you when you order sheepskin, unless you specify 
hair sheep. This latter has hair pores and not wool pores. Hair sheep is 
the skin of a mature animal, whereas calfskin as before noted is the skin of an 
immature animal. Calfskin is the best skin in the boot and shoe trade, but the 
tannage has more oil or grease in it and is used full thickness, whereas for the 
bookbinding use it is split so thin there is practically no strength left. Fine calf 
bindings are no good outside a glass case and are not in the province of this 
paper. 

Sixth and last division of this paper: I had planned to put here a short list 
of books on binding, but that, with other matter will have to go over to another 
time. Most of these books are English, and their methods and materials differ 
from ours. Don’t be led astray on tubs, and ploughs, and worked head bands. 
Also I will endeavor to give some information about agents, and the securing of 
such books, and other books from England. 

In addition to my usual offer of correspondence, I offer to any one seriously 
considering the establishment of such a binding plant, on receipt of six cents in 
stamps, to send samples of buckram, cloths and leathers of approximately five by 
three inches all duly markéd. Prices vary so much that I cannot of course give 
any. 

22 Dean Street, Worcester, Massachusetts, July 20, 1933. 


A REMINDER 


The twenty-eighth annual conference of the American Association of Law 
Libraries will be held in Chicago, October 16-21, 1933, with headquarters at the 
Stevens Hotel. An interesting program is in preparation and a large attendance is 
expected. Try to plan your trip to the Century of Progress Exposition during the 
week of the conference. The program will be announced later. 





